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LOVE. 
By 


Iienry Van Dyke. 


There are many kinds of love, as man} 
kinds of light, 

And every kind of love makes a glory 
in the night . 

There is love that stirs the heart, and 
love that gives it rest, 

But the love that leads life upward is 
the noblest and the best. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The 
tional 


the 
Alliance 
Amsterdam, June 


next of 


Suffrage 


meeting 
Woman 
held at 15-20 
1908S. The use of the great concert hal! 
the 
with its large and 


be 


has been granted for occasion. 


This noble building, 
small rcoms, its gardens, and its situa- | 


tion in the most beautiful part of the} 


city, will be an ideal place for the con- 
gress. 

When Representative Howard's bill 
to give women school suffrage came 


up for its second reading in the Penn- 


Interna- | 


will | 
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labor, agreed with him that there was 


no good reason for excluding women 


from a tribunal the decisions of which 


they had to obey. M. Viviani said 
|} that the time was not opportune just 
now for making the change, but he 
promised to bring in a bill to the de 


sired effect later. M. Guillier has also 
introduced a bill to enable married 
women to control their own earning 


a measure that has heen advocated f 


fourteen years. by Mme. Jeanne 
Schmahl, editor of the Avant-Cour 
riere. 

In Vienna, the Woman Suffrage 
Committee held a great public meet- 
ing in the middle of April, in connec- 
tion with the general elections, and 
invited all the candidates for Parlia- 
ment from Vienna and the Lower 
Austrian districts to come and state 
how they stood on woman _ suffrage 
and on the question of repealing the 
law which now forbids women to form 


uny political society (such as a woman 
euftrage association, for instance). The 
Polish Krakau, the 
women in Prague, the 

in Brunn, Troppau and 
held at 
time. 


women in Czech 


and German 
other 
the 


are 


women 
similar meetings 
Austrian 
amount 


places 


same The papers 


devoting an unusual of space 


to the question, and a list of the pres 
unequal laws in regard to 


ent prop- 


erty, ete., is being widely circulated. 

In Sweden, the mammoth petition of 
for full suffrage has al 
NO 


women 


142,168 women 
than six 
the 


borne fruit. less 


bills 


ready 


different to give Par- 


liamentary vote have been introduced 
in Parliament and are now pending 
Three of them propose also to make 
women eligible to office. It is note-| 
worthy that woman suffrage bills have 
been introduced by members of all 


the different parties. 


In Sweden of Parlia- 


mentary 


the question 
mixed 


suffrage for women is 


cations for municipal suffrage. Swedea 
the 
unfair systems of municipal represen- 


has one of most antiquated and 


tation in the world. Not only is the 
|} municipal vote limited to taxpayers 
but the more taxes anyone pays the 
|more votes he or she has. In the 
towns a single person may cast from 
one to a hundred votes, and in the 
country districts from one to 5,000 


sylvania House of Representatives on 


9- 


April 25, an attempt was unwisely | 
made to kill it with ridicule. Mr. | 
Weber of Berks moved to amend it by | 
striking out “21 years’ as the age of 


eligibility, and substituting “91 years.” 


Even Limited Companies have a right 
Until 
person 


to vote. seven years ago, one 


rich or one corporation might 


| have more yotes than all the rest of a 


community, and in 54 communities 


this was actually the case. In the year 


The despatches say that this was | 1900 the law was changed, so that one 
sreeted with “shouts of opposition.” | jndiyidual cannot cast more than one 
The amendment was declared out Of tenth of all the votes to which any 
order, and the bill passed its second|,;ommunity is entitled. After being 


reading. 


The 
titioned 


women have 
Parliament for the full ballot. 
The petition refers to “the men of Fin- 
land, 
understanding «f 


Norwegian pe- 


who shewed magnanimity and 


in | 
enfranchising their women, and urges | 


modern demands” 


the Parliament of Norway to take like 
action. 


| bills, 


In France, the National Council of 
Women lately held its quarterly 
meeting in Paris, and, at the request 


of its newly formed section for wom- 
~~ . . | 
an suffrage, it sent a memorial to the 


leaders of the different parties in Par- 


liament, asking them to support the 
enfranchisement of women. Mme. Pe 


gard, president of the industrial sec- 
tion, the National Council 
Women to endorse unanimously a pe- | 


got of 


tition to Parliament to make women 
eligible as members of the Trades} 


Courts (Conseils des Prudhommes). M 
Benazet, deputy from the Indre, made 
a strong speech for this measure in the 
Chamber of having 
well supplied with facts not only by 
the National Council of Women, but | 


been 


Deputies, 


also by the National Union of Ac- 
countants (Chambre Syndicale des 


Comptables) and the National Union of | 
(Federation Com- | 
mercants et Detaillants 
His plea met with no opposition to} 
M. Viviani, minister of | 


des 


de 


Storekeepers 
France). 


the principle. 


this basis, the 
members of the county councils and of 
the 
Par- 


lisament, which thus is hopelessly aris- 


chosen on property 


the town councils jointly elect 


members of the Upper House of 
tocratic, and blocks all progressive leg- 
There is lively agitation for 
and 


islation. 


a reform in municipal suffrage, 


has introduced its own 
it. 


that 


every 
bill to 


party 


reform Every one of these 


except introduced by th: 


government, proposes to make women 


to all 
Women 


municipal and county 
already 
the 


not 


eligible 


oftices have the 


municipal vote same terms 


but 


upon 


us they are eligible 


men, 


election except as members of 


boards or Poor Law Guardians. 


as 


In Bohemia, a petition signed by 24,- 


000 women and men has been sent to 


asking for universal suf- 


Parliament, 


frage, irrespective of sex. It is report- 


ed that men of all classes signed in 
large numbers. The draft of the new 
suffrage bill to be introduced by the 
rovernment at the next session of 
Parliament does not give universal 


suffrage to either men or women, but 
does give it to women taxpayers. It 
proposes to continue the _ present 


“Curia” system (estates, city and coun 
try), in which every male taxpayer 
had a vote, and to admit female tax- 
payers on the same terms. It also pro- 


poses to add to these three classes of 


up with that of reform in the qualifi- | 


for | 


schoo! | 





voters a fourth, in which all men 24 


as a sabbath, so much so that the) 
bathed on the previous evening. 
(In Finland a kind of hot Turkish 
baths are in use. Even the poorest 
|hut has its own simple’ bathing 
house. These baths are taken on 
Saturday evening.) Many women 
| went the first morning to the 
polls. Husband and wife went 
together. In women’s meetings during 
the previous days it had been = an- 
nounced that ladies would go to those 
homes where the mothers had babies 


old 
for 


years and upwards are to have a 


vote representatives of the city 


From this popular representation 


luded. T) 


will 


women are to be wholly ex ul 


ndvocates of equal suffrage 
bill 


Works 


to have the amended 


\ editorial recent 
Friends’ 
old 


ngainst 


ringing in 


confronts the 
that 


suffrage 


Intelligence) 


same arguments have 


used woman for fifty 


years” with the logic of facts. In con 
clusion it 


The 
tions 


says: 


of Friends for enera- 
the world in trying to 
bring the equality of men and 
women. In the meetings of our branch 


of the Society, the two sexes stand on 


Sor lety 
has led 
about 


the same footing. The next step for 
us to take is to ask that women shall 
stand on an equal footing with men 


in affairs of government. Those who 
do not feel quite ready for this should 
bear in mind that equality does not 
mean sameness. It is because women 
are different from men that the gov- 
ernment needs them. Just it takes 
a man and a woman working together 
in harmony to make a perfect home, so 
it will take men and women working 
together for their common good to 
make a model government. 


as 


THE ELECTIONS IN FINLAND. 


\lexandra 
aM. FP. 


By Baroness (iripenberg, 


the official 
but 


tell 


I have waited to receive 


returns from the elections, now | 


cannot wait ionger. I must 
the food 


The 


numbers, 


you 


new: 


women have voted = in it 


gre 


Nineteen women are elected as mem 


bers of the Diet 
As related in an earlier letter, wom 
en had been busy in all kinds of ‘‘edu- 


cational work” before the’ elections. 
On March 14 the Finnish Party Wom 
en's Organization held a large and 
crowded meeting in Helsingfors, ou: 
capital, to celebrate the eve of oui 
creat, wonderful, victorious day, ele 

tion day. From this meeeting a tele- 
gram was sent to the Woman's Jour- 


nal to express our feelings of gratitude 


towards the pieneers. A choir of young 
women sang beautiful songs, and 
many speeches were made. 

The Election Day. 

The following days, March 15 and 
16, were the ofiicial election days. It 
was the most loyely weather. The air 
was mild, and the sun shone on the 


deep, glittering white snow. The trees 
in the parks were covered with rime 


In most places in the country the 
houses were decorated with flags; it 
is said that the people, at least in 


some places, looked upon election da) 


to tend and work to do and would take 
care of their homes while the mothers 
went to the polls. Some organizations 


also paid a hired servant for seme 
weeks before the elections to help 
those housemothers who were goo:l 


speakers, so that they could give more 


of their time to lecturing and_ still 
have their homes taken care of 
At the Polls. 

My polling place was in ao schoo 
house, and I bad to stand an hour an 
a half before my turn came. But | 
do not think any of us women felt the 
time too long It vave us such a 
wonderful feeling to think why we 
were standing there. 

Behind me was a young couple, a 


workingman and his wife. While thes 


were waiting they talked pleasantly 
about their home affairs, the boys 
schooling, the baby. the girls’ new 
cloaks, ete. Now and then the hus 
band seemed io remember the occa 
sion and whispered, “Remember that 
the ballot must be stamped.” “Re 
member that you must not sign it,” 
and other warnings. In the row was 


a very old, deaf and nearly blind wom 


an, who was also a cripple, and who 
could not write. Wind hands helped 
ner to a chair, which was moved when 
the row moved. In some places in the 
country old peasant women burst on 
crying for joy when they received 
their ballots. 

At last my turn came. Two women 
were sitting on the election board. I 
got my card from one of them. This, 
card gave me the right to a hallot, on 
which IT drew a mark with a red pen- 
cil, behind a little screen Then my 
hallot was stamped. and T put it in 
the ballot box. tut oh. these ballot 
hoxes, of which we had spoken for 


been | 





| 


more than ty years in speeches 
and in verse! Ilow prosaic they 
were! Exactly tike dairy milk-tubs. | 
need not say mit on the ticket which 
1 voted was the name of a woman 
vood friend and co-worker of mine 

No official returns are yet published 
ut figures in the press show how t 
propertion of tien and women oters 
un. I copy some of them 

Number of Voter 
| Place \len Women 
| Helsingfe 12.084 16,000 
| Ekena BSS old 
lavastehus rer By 
Joensun LAS yt 
Willmanstrand B36 SO 
| Nystad {2S hi 
lange iol Soo 
{ Heinola a a) 
Riorneborg 2 2h ° bth 
Miehikkala S12 ain 
Virolahti 1.Gon Lin 
| Vehmaskyla 1S] 1 
Knusankoski 2st 207 
| or 76 p.c. or 80 p.c 
| Knusanmenis v2 tH 
or SOD or Sl pu 
| NKonsula re 276 224 
| (ood order is said to have been pre 
lserved everywhere, and | have not 
lheard that men complained of badly 
lcooked food on the day of election 
The following women were elected 
From the Finnish party Alexandra 
Grivenberg, comparative vote** 27,585, 
Miss Hilda Kakikoski, teacher, 20,411; 
\Ir's Evelina Ala-Kulju, 6{$42; Mrs 
Iledvig Gebhard, 4,850; Mrs Lusi 
1 Kivioja (comparative vote not. yet 
known); Miss Ida Vemmeljum. The 
Swedish party, Miss Dagmar Neovius, 
14.500: the Agrarian party, Miss Hilma 
| Rasanen, 5,008: the Young Finnish 
party. Miss Lucina Hagman, 6,085; | 
Miss Alli Nissinen, 5,220; the Social 
Democratic party, Mrs. Tilja  Dars 
}sinen, 24276; Miss Mina = Sillanpaa 
~YO405: Miss Reinholdsson, 14,060; Mrs 
ITuotari, 11,685: Mrs. Raunio, 11,42: 
Miss Aalle, 6.809; Mrs. Laine, 5,5t": 
Miss Wiljuainen, 4,628; Mrs, NKanervo 
Who They Are. 

Miss Kakikoski is a well known and 
very popular lecturer and writer on 
political quesiions 

Mrs. Ala Walju is the wife of a 
peasant. She is a good speaker, and 
looks queer but nice, with her great 
black silk handkerchief on her head 

Mrs. IWivioja is a minister's wife 
also a good speaker, and Miss Vem 
meljum is the president of a Womiun’'s 
Rights Associntion and teacher in a 






The two 1] 
and the curate 
accept the nomi 


people’s high school. Is- 
bands, the peasant 
Wished their wives to 
nation, 

Mrs. Gebhard is the only woman | 
elected who had studied at the univer- 
sity, and the only one whose husband 
Dr. Gebhard (Doctor Philosophy) 
is also 1 member of the Diet. Ile too 
gave his full consent to her candi- 
dacy. Mrs. Gebhard’s specialty is « 
operation and political economy. 

Miss Ilagman conducts coeduen 
tional lyceum, of our pioneers 
in coeducation, and a well known 
writer on suffrage and coeducation 
etc 


\Liss 


- 


a 


is one 


Nissinen conducts 
tory school, Miss Neovius 
former has published books for chil- 
dren, and edits a little paper; the lat- 
ter has been active in the politics of 


also, 


prepara- 
The 


to have been in the majority. So much 


is known. That shows that the wom- | 
en this first time have already under 

stood the preciousness of their new | 
rights. 


There have been shadows, even deep 
shadows, during these first elections | 
in which women took part, but these 
were rather an outcome of party poli 
and the introduction universal 
suffrage, and nothing with 
women's suffrage 

This week the Finnish members-elect 
held a preparatory meeting, where 
proposals the Diet were discusse:l 
and the was laid It was a 
peculiar feeling for those six women 
to sit among 53 men. Still, as I said 
in my last letter, our men are wonder- 
ful, and on most of the committees 
women were elected 

It not vet decided 
will open, but it will 
May 

Yesterday the Finnish Par 
Organization had oa 
meeting to greet the six women 
There was a good deal 
thusiusm, spee-hes and songs. 

What the elected, feel, I nee! 
not explain. The reform has come 
suddenly, and most of are not pre 
narel But we are instruments in a 
Higher Hand, we are in the service of 
n great idea That strengthens 
Helsinefors, Finland, April 12 

*The 
tricts: 
the 
issued 


4] 


tics of 


have to do 


for 


work out 


Diet 
in 


when the 
probably 


IS 


be 


ty Wom 
( rowde | | 
mem- 
of en 


en's 
hers. 


we, 
so 


us 


us 
17 
17 
report 
vel lve en 


dis- 


into 
no 
has 


divided 
of them 
voters 


city was 
from 
seX 


tive 


to of the 


cannot find anv word vet | 
known in English for rm used | 
in the system of proportional repre- | 

| 


entation | 


other 
this t¢ 


oO 





} young 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


Baroness 
ceived the 
date nomin: 

\ime 
eminent 


Nb sacle 


Mla 
Lil 


elne 


\ 
itt 


“ds 


lLemi 


mem rf 


Senora 7 
dent 
have 


Nicat 


mace 
izsuan 


the 


thirty-three 
regis 
ment las 
ted, for sl 
qulrement 
knowledge « 
ment and 


at 
Ss: Cy 
rr 
in 


nora 
bassador 
woman 
Washington 
band gave | 
prospects 
and only 
veloped. It 
ulready in 
mines tna 
Mrs 
tary 
first 
circle 


of 
Jewess 
woman, wit 
not 
mother 


lo 
of 


does 


Zelaya 


er 


te) lerk 


fa 
of 
rf 


h ittle 
value 


. 1 
eel, 


mi 
the 
M 


1e1 


is 


ight 
' 


Ie 


her 


Oscar Straus, 


Commerce 


to 


h 


ok 


tw 


77 oT hal 


the 


recently 


my ! 


id 


Bun 


resigned on 


lle 


retht 
ithfulls 


he 


the history 


B 
visit 


ot 
to 

wife 
Mexico 
» diple 


any ve 


title to 
State 
have 
estimat 


Income 


W 


appear 


cordial 
old 


Oo mar 


of 


il 


and 


e Par 


“innish 


on mm 


been 
ker I 
accou 
ement 
filled 
sition, 
of 
unker 
ors 

the 
is t 
matic 
sag 
nume 
» of ( 
» thes 


ed thi 


SOO OOOO 


el 
ife of 


in tl 


She is described as a 
manners, 
enough 


ried 


idow 


ra 


Labor, 


enbe 
iny candl- 


lament ol 


party 


ule 


ckKet 


nt ot 


moni 
fal 
is resre 
everyv re 
and her 
the 


mon 
Hill wa 


new im 


he richest 
corps at 
her hus 


gold 


rous 
‘hihuahua, 
le- 


e been « 


it there 


Is 
in her 
rormous 

the Secre- 
the 
Cabinet 


is 
1e 
beautiful 
who 

the 


to be 


daughters. 


She is a noted philanthropist, especi- 


in 
women. 
both of 


ally 
Sh 


work 


e 


them fond 


Je 
he 


for 
ind 


of 


wish 
r 


collecting 


pottery and porcelains. 


Miss Anna 


has created 
SL AMMO it 


from which 


the maintenance and assistance 


mentary 


Southern States 


largest 


the 
mentary sch 
any 

\liss Je 


ve, and 


we 


an 
1 perpetuity, 


is 


schools 


single 


ool 


philanthropist 


one 


is 


husband 


girls and 


are 


rare 


Jeanes of Philadelphin 


to be 
for 
It is s 


gift 


endowment 


tl 
applic 


Negroe 
aid 
for | 


to 


ol 


fund 
ie income 
“l toward 
of ele- 
in the 


by far 


be 


suublie ele- 


purposes ever given by 


eighty 


» of the 


this 
four 


> few 


country 
years «0 


survivors 


of a prominent family of Friends. She 


and endowed the Ilome for 


Aged 


Ilicksite Friends, and has given large- 


built 
lv to Friene 
her benefactions 


cab-drivers 
men 
shaving, 
like 


ane 
them, 


add novelty to the Paris streets.” 


Ward, with I 
and Miss 
the steame 
werp, May 


Norway, 


and other countries It is 
appropriate that  suffragists 
take n steamer called the 
land.” 

Mary Lake, matron of a 
home in Exmouth, England, 
ly indicted for “wilfully 
and ill treating ten children 


is’ 


ure 
cab-drivers 
lw 


to 


1€1 
Ke 

*t 

18. 


Sweden, 


i under her care,” 


schools 


amou 


so 


euring 
attract 


. and 
nting 


successful 


hats 


custo 


have 


societies, 


to over a 


her party. : } million dollars, 
Miss Rasanen has published novels | ; : ; 
and temperance pamphlets, Mrs. Pars- | Mrs. L. A. Coonley Ward of Chicago 
sinen also. The other Social Demo-jhas received from Henry 8. Hubbell, 
cratic women are party lecturers; one |the artist. a picture postal card show- 
of them edits, with Mrs. Parssinen, |. etl dani ae 
. ov > > e cab-drivers 
a little monthly paper. j ne one 0 1 women cab ) 
The chief thing in our recent elec-| aris, an ex-countess. Mr. Hubbell 
tions is that the women voters seem | has written on the back: “The women 


that 
taken to 

and 

m. 


coats 
They 
Mrs. 


friends, Mrs. Wilmarth 


llogg, 


will 


“Finland” 


They 


expec 


Germany, 


visit proved the house to be 


sail on 
for Ant 
t to visit 


France 

especially 

should 
“Fin- 


children’s 
was late- 
neglecting 


placed 


because she fed them 


}on a vegetarian diet. It was shown 
that she gave them stewed prunes 
with sago, groats, honey and Quaker 
oats, and occasionally oranges, apples, 
bananas, figs, macaroni, cheese and 
tomatoes, with potatoes and milk 
puddings, but no meat or eggs. Mrs 
Lake maintained that the diet was 
nourishing; a doctor approved, and a 


well kept, 


the children clean and happy. Still 
the unfortunate Mrs. Lake was har 
ried in court and might have fared 
ill but for the kind offices of Lady 


Iddesleigh 
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THE DOMESTIC SERVICE PROB- 
LEM. 

In Greenfield, Mass., a special cor- 
respondent of the Springtield Republi 
can says: 

The situation in many families in re- 
gard to servants is becoming more 
acute each year. There are many fami- 
lies reduced to the lowest extremities 
so far as domestic help is concerned, 
that are abundantly able to pay a ser- 
vant wages if one could be had, Just 
what the outcome will be is hard to 
tell. Colored girls have come to town 
from the South and some of them make 
excellent servants, but the 
the race are strong with some of them, 


habits of | 


and they soon move on. Greater finan- | 


cial rewards are obtained in other oc- 
cupations, with the result that girls 


seek employment elsewhere than in 
families. The store and factory pre- 
sent greater inducements than the 


household. People may have to come 
to doing their own housework if the 
present unsatisfactory conditions con- 


tinue. 
This state of affairs exists in al- 
most every locality throughout New 


struct and enlighten her seven domes 
thus secure eight in- 
stead of one?’ “It would be impos- 
sible,” he said. “They are a class apart. 
The mere fact that my wife and my 
self would 
ensure their voting with the opposite 


tics, and votes 


prefer to vote one way 


party. It would only aggravate the 
jealousy that exists between employer 
and employee.” I said to myself, “If 
this be true, household service must 
either be reformed or outgrown. If 
the old spirit of loyalty to the employer 


is dying out, the relation is doomed, 


and its perpetuation, in its present 
form, cannot last.” 
May it not be that the apartment 


house, with its practical premium on 
will 
households, of 


a revival, 
the old 


race suicide, result in 


in combined 


Saxon social and political unit of a 
hundred families united on terms of 
social and political equality? 


H. B. B. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE POST- 


PONED. 
By the adjournment of the Rhode 
Island Legislature the question of 


Presidential Suffrage is postponed for 
another The contest 
unsettled. Notwithstand- 
ing the spirited and well-nigh success- 
ful efforts of the Rhode Island suffrag- 
ists, Senate bill 19 has been smothered 
in committee. But it 


year. senatorial 


also remains 


is a remarkable 


|}evidence of the value and vitality of 


Iengland, outside of Boston, and doubt- | 


the Mid- 
Ilousehold 


dis- 


less throughout 
West 

increasingly 
excep 


more or 


fess 


die States and the 


se'vice is becoming 


tasteful to American women. 


where the want is met by immigra- 
tion, hired help will soon he beyond 
the reach of most families. This will 
in part explain the growing  prefer- 


ence of married people in our cities for 


apartment houses for three or more 
families, wherein all the rooms are on 
one floor, thus making the work suf 


liciently easy to enable the wife to dis- 


pense with hired help. Such = apart- 
ments are usually composed of four, 
live, or six rooms, with bath, toilette 


set tubs, range, separate furnace 


and cellar, separate piazzas in front 


und rear. Among families of some 


what larger means, there is a decided 


preference for steam heat and a 
janitor. 

married without 
for 
whose children have reached ma- 
the 


growing in 


For young people 


children and people advanced in 


life 
turity, family 


three apartment 


house is favor. But it is 
not adapted to families with children 
No 


landlord ean afford to rent such apart- 


It is a premium on race suicide. 


ments to families with boys and girls, 


and it is increasingly difficult for such 
to find decent accommodations at 
prices within their reach. Yet the 


kind of 
building that will pay a reasonable re- 


apartment house is the only 


turn as an investment, at present 


prices of building materials and labor. 


this 
Equal 


especial issue of 
Suffrage by 


Presidential | 


act of Legislature | 


|; that in corporation-ridden Rhode Is- | 


Will not this growing difficulty of 
providing homes for families in our} 
cities give rise, ere long, to “home 


colonies” like the one recently founded 
in Englewood, New Jersey, by Upton 
the “The 


destroyed by incendiary 


Sinclair, author of Jungle,” 


just an col- 


onies wherein a hundred persons o1 


more, of all ages, will co-operate in a 


combined household ? 
Such a change in domestic relations 


will undoubtedly involve many per- 


sonal difficulties and discomfort; yet it 


may become unavoidable. It may re- 


sult in a practical abolition of our pres 
ent system of domestic service, found- 


ed as that is upon an outgrown class 


distinction between mistress and maid. 


If so, may it not prove a blessing in 


disguise? May it not promote women’s 


equality with men by promoting wom- | 


en’s equality with each other? 


The anti-suffrage movement among 


women is undoubtedly in very many 


cases due to an unwillingness of well-| 


to-do women to recognize the same 
practical democratic equality among 
women that exists among men. Is not 


our present system of domestic service 


an anachronism aristocratic. sur- 
that 


tions in the home which are outgrown 


an 
vival perpetuates class distinc- 
elsewhere? 

A well-known Massachusetts million 
aire said to me, twenty-five years ago: 


This suffrage movement is all wrong 


|} master, 


In my house we employ seven domes- 
tics. If they had votes they would 
outnumber my wife seven to one, and 
every vote would be cast against | 
hers.” I said: “Why should this be so? | 
Cannot your wife, with her superior 
ulture and intelligence, influence, in- 


A. Dixon, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mr \the disorderly 


Guy A. Ham and others. 

Reception committee and _ ushers, 
| Mrs. Frank A, Ellison, Mr. and Mrs 
| James A. Corney, the Misses Quinby, 
| Miss Mildred Newcomb, Mr. George 


| Ward Boland. 

| The Mozart Ladies’ Quartette will 
| sing. 

| Tickets, price $1.25, may be had 
either at 6 Marlboro St., or at the 


Woman's Journal office. 
New England Annual Meeting. 
The annual meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. for reports, election 
of officers, and other business, will be 
held in the Committee Room of Park 
St. Church, Wednesday, May 8, at 2.50 


Pr. M. Miss Blackwell will preside, 
and there will be addresses by Mrs. 
Fannie Fernald, president of Maine; 


French, president of 
All inter- 


Mrs. Jeannette 8S. 
Rhode Island, and others. 
ested are invited. 


$60,000 FOR SUFFRAGE. 
There is great news to announce 
committee, of which 
Miss Mary E. Garrett of Baltimore 
and President M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr are the most active mem- 
bers, has been for some time at work 
to raise a fund to give the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
an income more adequate to the great 
and growing needs of the work. They 
of women of 
large means who have promised to 
give the N. A. W. S. A. $12,000 a year 
for the next five years, $60,000 in all. 
Most of them subscribed $2,500 apiece; 


this week. \ 


have found a number 





land, where an iron-clad State consti- | one subscribed $5,000, and one $20,000. 


tution affords no loop-hole for any form | 


of State or local suffrage, bills confer- | 


ring the national suffrage on women 
have passed the Senate at two succes- 
sive sessions, and have twice been 
prevented from coming to a vote in 
the Hlouse by being held up in the 
Ilouse Committee on Special Legisla- 
tion Ilad the menusure been allowed 


o colne to a vote there is 


renson tu 


helieve that it would have been enact 


ed this year 
would 
bill 


the re- 


rcumstances it 
that the 
heen defeated. On the contrary, 


Under these ci 


be a mistake to say has 


usal of the committee, for two sue- 


cessive yeurs, to allow it to come to a 
eee | 
u vote, indicates a strong 


probability 


of its success. The situation was hope 


ful at the last session: it was more|! 


hopeful this year; next time the proba- | 


bilities of success will be greater than 
ever before. 
There is a curious parallelism be- 


tween this year’s result in the Rhode | 


Island Ilouse of Representatives and 


in the British IHlouse of Commons. In 
hoth bodies a majority was apparent- 
national suf- 
both that 


the 


ly ready to extend the 


fiage to women, and in ma- 


jority was not permitted by party 


But 
the | 
more hopeful, because the Senate has | 


to vote on the question. 


n power 


the situation in Rhode Island is 


already twice passed the bill, while in | 


(;reat Britain the House of Lords has} 


not yet acted upon the question. 
The steady growth of opinion in the 
Rhode 


Isand Legislature is 


due to the singular energy and ability | press. 


largely been 


The subscribers specify that, of this | 


$12,000 a year, $4,500 is to be used to 
snlaries to the present president 


treas- 


peas 


corresponding secretary and 


urer—$2,500 a year to Miss Shaw, and 


£1,000 aniece to Miss Gordon and Mrs. 


Upton—and the rest is to be used for 


the general work of the Association. In 


cise anv one ef these three officers 
should die or cease to hold the office 
before the end of the five years, the 
money appropriated for her salary is 


to be used for the general work of the 


Associntion, unless otherwise specified 
hy the subscribers. 
This munifieent contribution of $60.- 


Hoo to the cause is the biggest event 


lin equal suffrage annals since the elec- 


anxiety for fear it might not be com- 
pleted in time; but on May 1 the whole 
Now there will 
club 


amount was made up. 


be rejoicing in every suffrage 


‘rom Maine to California 
A. 8S. B. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED. 


The latest demonstration of the 
“militant” suffragists in London has 
grossly misrepresented in the 


Mr. Joseph Clayton, editor of 


of Mrs. Jeannette S. French of Paw-|the New Age, whose wife was among 


tucket, the the Rhode 
Island Woman 
ler tact and 


enthusiastic appreciation 


president of 

Suffrage 
have 

from 


persistency 


and have command- 
from 
more efficient 

selected to 


Island suffragists, 


ed sympathy and respect even 


opponents. No wiser or 


leader could have been 


conduct the campaigns of the two past 


years. She has been ably assisted by 
Miss Florence Garvin and other emi- 
nent Rhode Island women and men. | 
Next time, with intimate knowledge 


and experience of Rhode Island’s 
litical conditions, Mrs. French and her 
rally intelligent 


po- 
coadjutors will 
enlightened legislators, irrespective of 
party, to win for their State the par- 
ticipation of its women citizens in na- 


tional elections—‘‘a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants 


only.” Hf. B. B. 


NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


The annual festival of the New Eng 
land W. S. A. Faneuil 
Hall at 6 P. M., May 7. 
Mrs. Julia Ward preside, 
Ilon. Alfred 8. 
there 


will be held in 
on Tuesday, 
Howe will 


Roe will act as toast- 


will be addresses 
Mead, Mrs. 
president of the 

Wood of 


and 
by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Fernald, 
Mrs. Mary I. 


Maine 
New 


nie 
W. S. A., 


Hampshire, chairman of the Bureau of | 


Federa- 
Representa- 
Sarah 


the General 
Clubs; 
Brookline, 


Information of 
of Women’s 
White of 


tion 


fey 


tive 


Association | #ecount of 
WOD | ter 
Rhode | 


and | 


lan- | 


arrested, the following 
what really happened af- 
the conference of the Women’s Po- 
Caxton 


those gives 


litien] and Secial Union in 
| Hall: 
| “Tt may be as well to mention what 
lactually took place, since most of the 
lpapers either through ignorance or 
|malice grossly misstated the facts. 
“The Conference was at 4 P.M. At 
13.15 two waggonettes containing dele- 
gates drove up to Parliament Square, 
land some 20 women sought interviews 
with members of Parliament. They 
were refused admission to the House, 
land on declining to go away, were 
larrested. 
| “At 5 o’clock the Conference decided 
that a resolution should be conveyed 
|to the Prime Minister, and Lady Har- 
|berton undertook to present it. Out- 
|side Caxton hall the procession of 
|women was at once broken up by the 
| police, but in twos and threes the dele- 
gates proceeded to Parliament Square. 
|Tady Harberton was permitted an in- 
jterview with Mr. P. Snowden, M. P., 
ibut no other woman was allowed 
within 100 vards of the House, and 
some 40 women were arrested because 
jthey would not leave the square. 
After that every woman who ventured 
|to walk in Parliament Square was ar- 
|rested, in many cases the police not 
even asking them to move on or in- 
quiring whether or not they had any 
|business there. Crowds of men and 
boys loitered about Parliament 
Square, but the police stated on oath 
jin court that their orders were to al- 
j'ow men to pass, but not women. 
“In all, 75 women were arrested, 
and were charged with disorderly con- 


}14 


| 


|more than refusing to leave Parlia- 
ment Square when told to do so. In 
half a dozen cases at least, including 
|Mrs. Margaret Clayton’s, the whele 


a . 
i|disorder and resistance 


consisted in | 


, s s s | 
| walking across the road in a direction | 


jnot toward the House of Commons! 
For committing the offence of ventur- 
ing within 100 yards of the sacred pre- 
incts of Parliament, over 50 women, 
all of them unarmed and not even 
jcarrying umbrellas, were sentenced to 
days’ imprisonment; five received 
a month, and three were bound over 
to be of good conduct. The same in- 


lsufficient quantity of ill-cooked and 
ill-served food 1s allotted to the suf- 
fragists as to other felons, and the 
|humane regulations that forbid the 
use of knives, forks and looking- 
|glasses are not relaxed. 

“Of all ranks and occupations are 
the women suffragists now serving 
their sentences in Holloway. Writers 
and artists, school-teachers and 


| 


ito fix a 


nurses, domestic servants and factory 
workers—one common purpose unites 
them, one common-passion for justice 
inspires them, one indomitable cour- 
age sustains them. And against this 
common purpose, passion and cour- 
age, Parliament can do nothing but 
sit in dull, mulish obstinacy, while 
every day brings fresh converts, men 
and women alike, to the cause of 
women’s enfranchisement. It is dis- 
creditable, not to the women who are 
in prison, but to the government, that 


these demonstrations have to take 
place. But the government has only 
to say that it intends to bring in a 


for women’s enfranchisement and 
date, and the demonstrations 


cease. 


bill 
will 


IN PRISON FOR PRINCIPLE. 


Constance Clyde in the N. Y. Herald 
the life 
of suffragists imprisoned in Holloway 


gives the following sketch of 





Gaol: 
The humorous side of Holloway life 


casts its shadow hefore to the day 
| when the suffragist determines to be 
“taken up.” It was especially notice- 


able at the last suffrage raid. The art 
of being arrested was openly preached 
in Caxton Hall, and by following di- 
rections I speedily found 
the desired grip of the law 
How to Be Arrested. 
method is simple. An experi- 
enced “suffragette,” one who has al 
ready been “in,” leads the little band 
to some opening of Parliament Ilouse. 
When seized, behind ex- 
claim, shall touch my 
friend!” they escort- 


The 


those 
not 


also are 


she is 
“You 


whereat 


|}ed through the shouting crowd to Can- 





myself in| 


] a ‘ 
conduct amuunted to| this, wealthy women have sometimes 


disguised themselves in old garments, 
and so fooled the police. 
A Joke on the Chaplain. 

Monotonous as is our life in Hollo- 
way, it still has its funny side. The 
chaplain is inclined to preach unduly 
female submission and obedience 
and after a sermon preached at the 
suffragettes, one woman was ill ad- 
vised enough to expostulate As a 
warden informed me later, had the or- 
dinary criminals, who revere the chap- 
plain, lost their self-control and risen, 


nothing could have saved her from 
their fury. 
Nevertheless, we have our little 


laugh at the chaplain for all that, for 
one forenoon did he not inform his 
audience that a certain Biblical char- 
acter was a free agent—‘as free as 
any of you, sisterz’’? 

A Slate to Write On. 

It is a trying time for the officials, 
whose words and actions have already 
been criticised in various papers. One 
good object is attained, however. The 
Governor has been gotten to under- 
stand what a journalist is. At first, 
when a penwoman asked for writing 
implements, he seemed to think a slate 
and pencil would do. Now he under- 
stands that manuscript cannot be post- 
ed on a slate to a_ well-conducted 
American paper, and as a consequence 
he provides a tablespoonful of ink and 
a pen not much the worse for prison 
discipline. 

Cell life, despite its lack of outdoor 
attractions, somewhat resembles camp- 
ing out—one has to do so much with 
so little. A simple tin plate is our 
whole dinner service, likewise our mir- 
ror, while a mug of Brobdinaggian 
proportions holds in turn our morning 
tea and evening cocoa. Often have I 


arranged my hair facing my own 
shadow on the sunlit wall, and dis- 
covered if my prison cap were on 


straight by this same natural means, 


of which no regulations against vanity 
can deprive me. 
In lieu of that evening stroll to 


which I have always been accustomed, 
I get up on my stool and breathe into 
the ventilator. and on mornings when 
the overheated gaol is oppressive, I 
have found myself during chapel look- 
ing forward to finding at my cell door 
the pail of cool, clean water, so that 


1 may first plunge my arms, bared of 
their arrow-marked sleeves, into its 
cool depths and be refreshed. 

Plank Bed and No Chair. 

So the days pass on, and the time 
of deliverance draws near. What has 
| tried me most? Not the food. Simple 
as it is, we can endure it. Not the 
|cell-cleaning; not even the confine- 
ment. But for two weeks I have not 
sat in a chair, much less an easv 


| chair; and my plank bed is as hard as 


ithe floor. The Women’s Social and 
Political Union is going to give us a 


on Row station. 
Very mixed, so far as social status 
is concerned, are these little bands. 


wife endeavors, seem- 
mill hand; near by an 


l 
Ilere a doctor's 


ingly, to save : 


elderly woman of a businesslike as- 
pect is being rescued by a pretty so- 
| ciety-looking girl, hatless maybe, but 


tion of the nineteen women to the 
Finnish Parliament. It will enable | 
the Association greatly to enlarge and 
extend its work. 

Most of the gifts were conditioned 
upon the whole sum being raised by 
May 1, and these who have worked so 
earnestly and indefatigably to secure | 
the fund have suffered considerable 


| 


|} time to go into court. 





otherwise trim and well coiffured. In 
many cases these ‘friends’? have nevyet 
seen each other before that day. 

Miss Annie Kenney instructed me in 


Caxton Hall what “friend” to rescue, 
and thus, in the dusk of the spring 
evening, I was expeditiously arrested 


In Police Court Yard. 
The scene in the police court when 
“suffragettes” assembled next 
sufficiently interesting. 
names were read out, we 
moved into a large yard, where we 
waited six hours, with one bench be- 
tween seventy-five of us, till it was 
With us waited 
who had arrested us, 
we beguiled the time 
Many of the suf- 
und attractive 


we 
morning 
As our 


was 


the policemen 

and with whom 
in interesting talk. 
fragettes were pretty 


enough to give the scene quite a comic 





|duct and resisting the police. The p»- 
|lice did not pretend there was any | 
serious physical resistance, or 


that ' pirant for Holloway honors 


opera appearance, and this was height- 
ened every now and then when police- 
man and prisoner paired in order to 


enter the court. 
Seven Black Marias. 
For the rest, we spent the time in 


drawing out our various captors, and 
inspecting the seven Black Marias that 
were awaiting our accommodation. 
Ifere a bright-eyed little suffragette 
offered chocolates to the ‘“‘Bobbie” who 
had arrested her. Further on six list- 
ened meekly while another recounted 
the rights and wrongs of women. 

The scenes in court were not, of 
course, Witnessed by the suffragettes, 
each waiting her turn in the yard. 
When we re‘oined the others, now en- 
sconsed behind bars, however, we 
heard of various dramatic incidents. 
Thus, one woman attempted to wave 


a flag in court, and was given two 
extra weeks in consequence. Strangely 
enough, she did not meet with much 
sympathy from her sisters. Suffraget- 
tism has now its own code, and one 


unwritten axiom is, “When suffraget- 
ting, suffragette with all your might, 
but, once arrested, in police court and 
prison resume ladyhood.” 

This ideal is being more clearly com 
prehended as the cause progresses, 
with the result that women of the bet- 
ter are coming more to the 
fore. 


classes 


Too Well Dressed. 

The desire for arrest has its comical 
aspect. Much sympathy was expressed 
for one suffragist who, being wealthy, 
wore expensive garments to the court 
by way of helping the cause. She was 
merely bound over to keep the peace 
for six months, and, though she re- 
fused to sign the bond, was told to go. 

It is understood the police shall not 


|} arrest women of social importance, un- 


less, like Mrs. Despard, they are ring- 
leaders. The possession of a fur coat 
has hitherto checkmated many an as- 
Realizing 


| 





breakfast; other sympathizers are pre- 
paring a dinner elsewhere, while after- 
noon teas await the suffragette suffi- 
cient for another month at least. If 
they will give me an American rock- 
ing-chair, I shall be content. 


AN IDEAL SUMMER CAMP. 


best of the 


Woodland 


One of the summer 


camps is the Farm Camp 


at Westchester, Conn. Instead ot 
segregating the boys and girls, as 
most camps do, it takes both sexes 


and all ages, and furnishes a natural, 
family life, the 
ance and inspiration of that rare 
man, Mrs. Sidney formerly 
Miss Masson of Toronto. The infiuence 


friendly, under guid- 
wo- 


Lanier, 


of such a personality over young peo- 
mat- 
price. A 


ple—and older ones too, for that 


ter—has a value beyond 
young lady who was at the camp last 
that Mrs. 
illuminator, a 


told 


summer says Lanier is es- 


sentially “an soul's 


awakener,” and she an incident 
illustrating it. 

One among Many. 

girl came to camp last sum- 
mer,” she said, “who had no _ back- 
bone. She was only a mass of flesh: 
an irresponsible nonentity. She had 
no thought for others, no wish to help. 
Before the end of the summer the giri 


“One 


was so changed that when the cook 
was temporarily disabled, she volun- 


teered to help in that department, and 


devoted her best strength to it. As 
she was carefully preparing a salad 


one day, some thoughtless person re- 

marked, ‘I don’t think it makes much 

difference what you put into a salad.’ 

She answered, ‘Perhaps not, but it 

does make a difference what you put 

into yourself while you are doing it.’ 
No Sense of Age. 

“There was no sense of age in camp. 
Nobody felt old, and nobody felt too 
young. A grandmother and a child of 
six sat side by side in the clay-model- 
ing class. She was making a hand- 
some rose-bowl, and he little salt-cel- 
lars, but each was equally interested 
in the other’s work. 

“Every Saturday, we all go off for 


a picnic to one of the near-by lakes. 
We make a bonfire on the shore and 
cook our dinner. We have bathing, 


boating and fishing.” 

In short, Woodland Farm Camp is 
an organized effort to make home life 
educational, and to provide a whole- 
some, happy summer out-of-doors. Its 
aim is to develop a love for common 


things, and to show their relation to 
uncommon things. 
The Camp Life. 
The daily life consists of a per- 


formance of the duties necessary to 


the good of all, the construction of 
simple things for use, natural play 
and sports, and as much study of 
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A GROUP 
(The “Canvas 


books as can be made interesting and 
profitable. Each individual is free to 
elect his or her particular occupations, 
within certain necessary restrictions, 
and all are expected to work at least 
one hour a day. In this way groups 
are formed, each under the leadership 
of an advanced student who is famil- 
iar with the general idea, and who will 
help his group to hold true to their re- 
sponsibility. 

Life is lived out of doors. Those 
who wish, sleep in canvas houses with 
sides that open wide. 
two farm-houses, and for use on rainy 
days, the “district school-house.” In 
these buildings there are stoves and 
fire-places. The tent-houses are built 
far enough apart to prevent any strain 





’ 


. : 





There are also | 


AT 
House”’ 


ONE CORNER OF 


| “We avoid using the terms school, 
courses of study, and other phrases 
| indicating results which can be seen 
and measured by the same methods as 
those of the usual school. We cannot 
give those results, nor do we aim to, 
consequently we avoid whatever would 
make them expected. The animating 
endeavor of the Camp throughout all 
| its activities is to make a healthier 
| reas in body, in morals and in 
spirit. 
“The Camp should be just such a 
| 


| place as that of last year worked it- | 
self out to be 
tent-houses, with a centre to meet in |} 





a group of cottages and 


for meals, and a social centre, living 
places either for the need of those who 
Wish to group together, or those who 





THE GIRLS’ 
Is Equipped with Flooring and Flaps for Ventilation.) 





CAMP. 


ber of as many groups as seems best. | 


“Persons unfit to do any useful work 
will pay extra tax for being a burden 
on the community. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that this is the 
reason why those who do not work 
pay more, and also that the regular 
members are not defraying any part 
of their expenses by working. There 
is no idea of lessening the running 
expenses by this plan. Indeed, it not 
infrequently augments them. The 
period in which an irresponsible per- 
son grows into some degree of respon- 
sibility is, in all respects, a costly one. 

“Each leader will be encouraged to 
work out his own subject in relation 
to the general plan, and will be free 
enough of other responsibilities to be 








ENJOYING A PICNIC AT 


Meals are taken to- 
canvas bungalow. 
the daily social 


from numbers. 
gether in a large 
The meal hours are 
hours. 

Social intercourse is encouraged 
well by weekly excursions and picnics, 
hay-wagon drives and bon-fire dinners, 
out-of-door festivals, concerts, read 
ings and games. There are also occa 
sional lectures by artists and eminent 
persons. 

Sunday is made an index day. All 
come together for worship once a day, 
and onward words are spoken by some 
quickened soul. 

Educational Plan. 

The educational plan is built on 
some simple facts, viz.: That all work 
to be educational must be necessary, | 
that the essential value of work is in | 
its effect on the spirit of the worker, 


as 


and that the best possible practical 
basis for growth is the family life. It} 
has been proved that this plan not} 


only quickens the individual's highest | 
ideal, but also tends to develop the 
hardihood that will pursue this ideal to 
the end. 

The Camp is open to young and} 
old. The basis of it being the family 
life, children are made welcome, and | 
provision is made for their care, en- | 
tertainment and useful occupation; 
also that they do not interfere either 
with the rest periods or occupations of 
the older persons in which they have 
no rightful part. All are encouraged, 
however, to take a lively interest in 
the children. The single endeavor is 
to develop a sense of reality as the 
foundation of character, and to prove 
that pure happiness is rooted in sim- 
ple acts of service and sacrifice. 

Teachers and Leaders. 

The teachers and leaders are chosen 
for their ability to understand the 
needs of others, and to meet the same 
with loving sympathy. They are also | 


well equipped slong their particular 
lines of work. 
Meetings. 
There is a meeting each week for 


discussion of ‘he daily life, improve- 
ment of its methods, and its relation 
to life in general. At these meetings 
all are free to make or take 
tions. 


sugges 


No Dressing Up. 
All are earnestly requested to bring 


only the necessary wearing apparel. | 
The ordinary summer wardrobe is 


quite out of place in these conditions, 
and no provision is made to give it 
place or care. 

Comment from a Camper. 

One of the campers writes: 

“The Camp stands for natural ways | 
of living, and a worked-out 
tion of education by way of living, as | 
distinct from education 
living. 


WOODLAND 


|} leader of 


| sufficiently at 


| which it 


| bility, 


illustra- | will ' 
| work a day in some useful occupation, 


FARM. A SLEEPING 


wish the privilege of being absolutely 


alone until such time as they are fit 
to come together. 
“As in any natural way of living, 


everybody is expected to do some share 
of the work for the common good, and 
in so doing will get his bit of educa- 
tion; in choosing what work to share, 
he is ‘electing his course of study.’ 


Elective Courses. 

“Those who elect to 
will help in the necessary 
ting food out of the garden, with a 
the group to direct them. 
The leaders are old students who are 
home with the working 
co-operation with 


do gardening 
work of get- 


plan to act in 
teachers. 


“The group electing to sew can get 


| together in the afternoon with a lead 


er, who can show them how to make 


a shirt-waist or to do whatever indi- 
vidual needs or tastes dictate. 
“Those electing to work in clay will 


make such things as suit the material 
in which they work, and the uses to 
can be put—candle-sticks, 
bowls, bean-pots, plates, jugs, jars and 
the like. 

“Those electing to make 
will be encouraged to make such kinds 


baskets 


/as can be put to immediate use, such 


as work-baskets, waste-baskets, toilet- 
baskets and shirt-waist baskets. 

“Those electing carpentering will 
make the simple things required for 
immediate use in work or play—tables, 
clothes-racks, towel-racks, book-cases, 
benches, ete., or they can build dams, 
bridges, bathing-houses, etc., for which 
the natural conditions of the place 
afford ample opportunity. 


“Groups with leaders acting to- 
gether, under guidance of teachers, 


being substituted for courses of study, 
and no claim being made to produce, 
primarily, results of mechanical capa- 
everyone will get at least all 
right to expect in con- 
this plan, which is a 


he has a 
with 


that 
nection 


the | 


TENT 


| 


| Pratt 


| 





period of living under normal, healthy, | 


sons who are seeking the true way. 
In addition, he will get more or less 


skill in his chosen branches of work. 
Reading and Recitations. 

“The entire Camp will participate in 
the classes of reading and recitation 
These will be conducted by 
real teachers, who use literature as a 
means to stimulate the sub-self and 
to awaken and re-awaken the inner 
mind to the world of possibilities 
around and before us. 

“All regular members of the Camp 
be expected to elect one hour's 


classes 


outside . of | and to meet their appointments faith- 
‘fully; besides that each may be a mem- 


|happy conditions, associated with per- | 


| keep 


| foot-power sewing machine,” 





WITH COTS, IN THE BOYS’ CAMP. 
assured of vacation rest and recrea 
tion. 

“A leader who is also an organizer 


and teacher will strengthen the whole 
structure of the work by making a 
strong point of his group work. 

“Outside of one good cook, there will 
he as few servants as possible, the aim 
being to have everyone in some way a 
servant to the good of all.” 

The bungalow where the are 
served will under the direction of 
graduates, and will have a labo 
ratory kitchen in connection with it. 
Part of the meal each day will be pre- 
pared and served by the camp girls, 
under direction, 

The students have a 
plant their own seeds. 

The Expense. 

For the full term of nine weeks, the 
expense is $100 lor those who fo! 
good reasons c:.nnot participate in the 
regular life of the camp, the expense 


meals 
be 


garden, and 


lis $150. When there are vacancies per- 


accommodated by the week: 
The above terms 
nor any inci- 


sons are 
terms on application 
do not include laundry 
dental expenses. 
Qualifications for Entrance. 
Anyone who is in sympathy with the 


ideal of the camp may come, unless 
there is some good plain reason for 
his refusal. Should a member prove 


continuously inharmonious he will be 
quietly asked to withdraw. Only those 
are encouraged to come who wish to 
grow through natural processes, in- 
cluding the enjoyment of outdoor life 
and occupation All must be prepared 
to find things somewhat in 


and to contribute their share to the 
general life of the camp. 

Further information may be had 
from Sidney Lanier, Woodland Farm, 


Westchester, Conn 
AGAINST SWEAT-SHOP GOODS. 


At a recent meeting of the Catholic 
Woman’s League in Chicago, Miss 
Ilelen Todd, a factory inspector, said 
that the daintiest wraps and bonnets 
worn by the children of millionaires 
are often made in “sweatshops” by girl 
operatives, who have to use drugs to 
them up under the exhausting 
work. “Only the other day I visited 
a most dreadful sweatshop in the ghet- 
to, where I found a sixteen-year-old 


girl taking morphine and other drugs | 


to sustain her strength while she 
stitched twelve hours a day on a heav}3 
said the 
inspector. 

“If the mothers who preside 
the nurseries on the fashionable 
nues only knew the horrors of 
workshops in which their babies’ 


over 
ave- 
the 


best 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


the rough, | 


| clothes are often made, there is not a 
| refined home in the land into whict 
its women folk would admit a store- 
bought article of clothing without 
| proof by tag, label or otherwise that 
|} it was made under fairly good con- 
| ditions.” 

In an address at the same meeting 
jon “The Necessity of Suffrage for 
| Working Women,” Miss Mary ke 
| Miller, a settlement worker, said: “It 

is easy for anybody, even a Congress 
|} man, to assume that he is wiser than 


| 
| somebody else, especially if that some 


body be a woman, but for my part I 
| have never been able to see that a 
| proxy voter, be he husband or brother 


|or father, can vote as intelligently for 
my protection and interest as I feel I 
could yote myself.” 
Other speakers 

Stechagen, secretary of the 

Label League, Miss Josephine 
Casey of the Elevated Railway Em 
| ployes Union, and Miss Agnes Nestor 
of the Glove-Makers’ Union 


Miss Emma 


Woman's 


were 


|} Union 


| 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


A convention of the secretaries of 
|} the County Medical Societies 6f Ohio 
| was held in Columbus on April 25, and 
there were five women present 
hold that office in different counties. 
Two of them were on the program, 
Dr. Nelia B. Kennedy of Findley, and 
Dr. Carrie Chase Davis of Sandusky. 
While it was an innovation, the wom- 


coming to believe that 
excellent secretaries. 


who are 
make 


men, 
women 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Letters of a Business Woman to Her 





Niece. By Caroline A. Huling. New 
| York: R. F. Fenno & Co., 1907 

| This book gives to young girls the 
| precious results of experiences of 
|} twenty years in a great city by “Aunt 


| Carrie,” who has had to meet and solve 
| problems alone, for which previous 
education had poorly prepared her. It 
is dedicated “to the dear girls all 
over this great country, from Boston 
to Los Angeles, and others in every 
land and clime who may read this 
| book.” The advice is given in a series 
of twenty-eight letters. The need of 
thorough preparation, co-education, 
self-help, avoidance of too early mar 
riage, choice of a vocation, learning 
better than salary, employer's affairs 
| confidential, importance of dress, work 
|in a law office, correspondence courses, 
|loneliness in a great city, thrift, seek- 
ling for a new situation, vacations, 
lealmness in emergencies, travel by 
|} boat, business for oneself, employment 
|} of assistants, beggary better than bor- 
| rowing, give and take, friends and ac- 
|} qquaintances, mildness and courtesy, 
}need of maintaining discipline, over- 
|} work and worry, health’ essential, 
|} partnerships and corporations, 
| operative housekeeping, equal partner- 


CO- 


ship in marriage, such are topics of 
these letters which contain admirable 
suggestions of priceless value 


B. B 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Charlotte F. Woodman. 


In the death of Mrs. 
Cambridge, on March 
weeks before her 93d birthday, the 
woman suffrage cause has lost one of 
its oldest, staunchest and most gener- 
ous friends. Mrs. Woodman was a 
rare and remarkable woman. <A na- 
tive of Maine, she was descended from 
the early Concord settlers, and her 
heritage of sterling New England in- 
tegrity was supplemented by a keen 
logical mind and by unusually quick 
jand active sympathies. While the 
cause of equal suffrage lay nearest to 
her heart and claimed a large share of 


Woodman of 


26, just two 





jity to help any good work pass 
heeded, nor was this help comprised 
in mere perfunctory subscriptions to 
organized charities, though many such 
counted on her regular donation and 
ready response. 

Theodore Roosevelt 
needs at times to have a helping 
hand stretched out to him or her. But 
if it is done in a spirit of condescen- 
sion, it will be better never to attempt 
it. It is almost as irritating to 
patronized as to be wronged.” 
“spirit of condescension” was 
from Mrs. Woodman enst 
|} west. “The gift without the giver is 
says Lowell. She gave her- 
self with her gift, her kindly feeling, 
her gladness that she could help, her 
sense that she was therein more privil- 


says: “Each of 


us 


he 
This 
far 
from 


as 


as 


bare,” 


| 
| 

}eged than the recipient of her aid. 
|'These rare qualities made her bhene- 
| factions “twice blessed,”’ blessing the 
| giver and the receiver. She exercised 
ja wide, delightful hospitality, bound- 
| ed only by the limits of her house- 
|} room, and even there, aside from her 
| friends, many a less fortunate way- 


| farer was made cordially welcome and 





| treated with the same consideration 
and courtesy accorded the _ distin 
guished guest. Young strugglers for 

| the education which Cambridge §af- 


fords, found her home theirs through 
| whole terms of study Her private 
henefactions will never be known un- 


| less revealed by a higher than human 
|power: but many lives today flow 
through broader, smoother channels 
| because of her beneficence. 

Mrs. Woodman 
| lect of a high order, 
tillating wit. Her keen reasoning 
powers led her to sound judgments 
and conelusions—those reached by the 


an intel- 
and a quick. scin- 


possessed 


world’s best thinkers. While her ex- 
pression of eonviction was often un- 
compromising and sharply incisive, 


who | 


en were treated most cordially by the | 


her benefactions, she let no opportun- | 
un- | 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th to 3’th street, just east of Fifth avenue 
New York 
Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
_. Kestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 
Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 
New York alone, Also Hotel Westminster 
Irving place and 16th street. 
European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 





she was broad-minded and tolerant in 
religious opinion and as regards prac- 


tical issues. 


During her school days the girl 
Charlotte Flint, became con ‘need of 
the need of equal political r. thts for 


women She was assigned as a sub- 
ject for a composition “The 
Status of Women,” and her enquiries 
convinced her that their status was 


anything but just, and that the sole 


Lega! 


and righteous remedy was the ballot— 
a conclusion from which she never 
wavered, though at that time such 


opinions incurred extreme opprobrium, 


often insultingly expressed. She had, 
no less than Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liv 
ermore and Abby Kelly Foster, the 


courage of her convictions, and, while 
never publicly advocated woman 
| suffrage, no one who knew her could 
| doubt that, had occasion required, she 
would have done so as dauntlessly as 
her famous contemporaries, who calm- 
ly met hisses, cat-calls, and even per- 
sonal assault. 

During the last years of her long 
and happy life Mrs. Woodman’s mem- 
ory failed, and the extent of her in- 
come sometimes escaped her mind. 
When assured by her daughter that it 
sufficed for all her needs, with a little 
surplus, always asked, “What is 
there that I onght to do for someone?” 
Therein lay the keynote of her char- 
acter, the unfailing desire to do some- 


she 


she 


thing for some one who needed her 
help. It was the literal application of 
the golden rule, the impersonal love 


which is the fulfilling of the law. 

Three sons and one daughter survive 
her, Mr. Frank Woodman of West Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Walter Woodman of Cam 
bridge, Mass.. Mr. Edward Woodman, 
prominent lawyer of Portland, Me., 
and Miss Mary Woodman, whose home 
with her mother at the end 

E. W. 


was 


The 
contributed by 


following memorial poem is 
Charlotte Fiske Bates: 


Remembering Mrs. Cyrus Woodman. 


No longer counting out the years with 
us, 
Thou hast cast off the clod, and art 
released 
Ilow long ago thy spirit wished it 
thus, 
When life’s activities with thee had 
ceased! 
When eager hands, whose highest joy 
Was Work, 
Were forced te idleness, thou feltest 
then 
Life’s vintage was all over, and the 
murk 
Would better disappear from human 
ken. 


But nay! In quiet of these latest vears, 
The iife thou thoughtest useless, was 
not 

Its fabric noiselessly the spirit rears; 
Whiie hands are folded, many graces 


SO: 


vrow. 
And sight of these may do the Seer 
good, 
Proving that, even though disease 
may lower, 
The soul maintains its bond of brother- 
hood: 
That Love and Patience never lose 
their power. 
Counting her substance as a_ sacred 
gift, 
She spent it not in Fashion’s idle 
way, 
But as a lever, human ills to lift 
And give to darkened life a sunny 
day. 
Of every noble cause the noble friend. 
She also served her God like 


Christopher, 


| Ready each day the helping hand to 


lend 
To everv weak, tide-stemming 
traveller. 
Like him, her daily service was her 
creed: 
The very pathway of the Christ she 
trod, 
In tender ministry to human need, 
Nor knew till now how well she 
worshipped God! 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 
Citv Point.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Teague, Mrs. J. Andrews, 


| president of Jewish Council of Women, 


spoke upon the Boston Juvenile Court. 
end Mrs. M. VP. Rice, nresident of the 
Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club. on Pre- 
ventive and Constructive Work for 
Children. Both speakers were very 
earnest. and their addresses received 
close attention. Several musical selec- 
tions were rendered, and the usual re- 
freshments were served 
Mabel FE 
troadway, So 


Adams, 
R23 Roston 


4 farmer told a neighbor that he 
had set one of his hens on 4 eggs 
“Whv.’ said the neighbor, “a hen 


couldn’t set on 4% eggs.” “IT know it.” 
was the reply. “but T wanted to see 
the old thing trv to spread herself.”— 
The Congregationalist 
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UNKISSED CHILDREN. 

This world’s a rare and joyous place 
For those who deem it so, 

With smiles enough for every face— 
This is no tale of woe. 

But yet, wuen aii’s veen done and said, 
Some little children creep, 

At euddling time, unkissed to bed 
And sob themselves to sleep. 


Their daddy’s off at work, somewhere, 
Their mammy’s tired and worn, 
with carking 





Both burdened down 
care 
From the first break of morn. 
Each love-starved young one on the 


list 

Has troubles by the heap, 
Yet each must go to bed unkissed 

And sob himself to sleep. | 
Oh. world of sunshine mixed with | 

storm, 

Oh. world of tears and joy, 
world of frozen hearts and warm, 


Oh 
Oh. world of man and boy! 
Less were your sorrow, less your 
dread, 


If. when night’s shadows creep, 
Each little lad went kissed to bed 
\nd smiled himself to sleep 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 


One heading on the front page of the 
Woman's Journal of April 145 says “No | 
Docked Horses for Colorado.” Call- | 
fornia announces that the recent leg 
islature failed to pass the suffrage | 
amendment, and that other good meas- 
ures were vetoed by the Governor, for 
instance, the law which would increase 
the school tax and allow from five to 
ten per cent. more salary for teachers, 
the Bird and Arbor Day bill, the tene- 
ment house bill, the regulation of 
hours of women and children Dill, the 
free text-book bill, the school of for- 
estry bill. 

But California has a new law pro- 
hibiting the docking of horses, provid- 
ing for the registration of horses al- 
ready docked, and forbidding the | 
importation of more. 

There is a new State law against ex 
pectoration on sidewalks, or upon any | 
a public building or train, 


part of 


street car, stage, ferry boat, steamer, | 
or public vehicle | 
It is a matter of serious regret and | 


alarm to many thoughtful people, that 
the bill to arm the schoolboys with | 
rifles and teach them to shoot, has be- 
come a law. This measure emanates 
from the war department, and not 
from the educators of the country. It| 
is designed to train the schoolboys as 
possible soldiers. It is a part of the 
military wave which is undeniably 
popular at present. It is a deplorable 
event, however, from the point of view 
of those who are working toward hu- 
mane education, and a long step back- 
ward. 

In contrast with the above law, the| 
State Superintendent of schools has 
recommended Peace Day, May 17, to 
the attention of all the teachers in the 
State, and it will be generally ob- 
served. 

The San Francisco Call comments on 
the veto of the Bird and Arbor Day 
bill by saying “that there is great in- | 
dignation among the club women of 
the State, and the bill had not one op- 
ponent in the State except the Gover- 
nor himself.” Then it quotes promi- 
nent people as advocates of the bill, 
and ends by saying, “There is a rumor 
current among club women that the 
Governor was heard to remark, ‘Wom- 
en have no business meddling in legis- 
lation; they ought to get out of poli- 
tics and stay out, and I am unalterably 
opposed to their measures.’ ” 

The next day, April 16, the same 
paper says in an editorial: “Can it be 
true that the Governor has notions 
about woman’s sphere? The alarming 
rumor is prevalent that Governor Gil- 
lett vetoed the Bird and Arbor Day 
bill because it was promoted by the 
women’s clubs. We hope that the 
Governor is not afflicted with the anti- 
quated notion that women would bet- 
ter be at home attending to their 
babies than meddling with the legisla- 
tive buzzsaw. Gillett, the ladies are 
convinced, belongs to the stone age 
He ought to be wearing skins and 
climbing a tree in the tall timber. 
The ladies are right, and the Governor 
is hopelessly wrong.” 


The Susan B. Anthony Club of San 
Francisco met April 15 at the rooms of 
the Suffrage League, 2419 California 
street. The features of the day were 
a parliamentary drill by Miss Mary 
Fairbrother, and a general discussion 


of Professor W. T. Thomas’ book, | 
“Sex and Society,” which is being | 


widely read. 
New York. 
The Geneva P. E. Club held its an- 
nual meeting at the house of Mrs. 
Maria R. Hemiup on the afternoon of 
April 29. The president, Miss Anne 
F. Miller, occupied the chair, and re 
ported the Albany hearings and the 
Peace Congress. Mrs. George Schell 
reported for the committee on school 
suffrage, and Mrs. Charles S. Beard 
on the distribution of literature, which 
has been carried on very efficiently 
and has resulted in a number of new | 
members. Mrs. William Sattler gave 
an account of the organization of the 
Elizabeth Smith Miller Study Class, a/| 
literary society of young people, | 
formed to study the lives of great men | 
and women. It has already grown to | 
a membership of 50 persons from 16 | 
to 25 years of age, and is full of en- | 
thusiasm. Mrs. Sattler now contem- | 
plates forming a similar society of 
boys and girls from 12 to 14. 





| Miller 


|} mon, 


| Connell, 


| the 
| speakers 


Bodelle, the Universalist minister, 
who joined the club, and Miss Black- 


well. Mrs. Frederick Hazard, of Syra- 
cuse, Was among the guests. Mrs. Gan- 
nett sang very sweetly, Miss Nettie 


Howe (a cousin of Susan Anthony’s), 
gave a piano selection, and Miss Miller 


announced the great news of the com-| 


pletion of the $60,000 fund for the Na- 
tional Association, subscribed in mem- 
ory of Miss Anthony. (This should not 
be confounded with the Anthony me- 
morial fund of $100,000 which the N. A. 
W. S. A. has set out to raise.) 

Officers were chosen as follows: 
Honorary President, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller; president, Miss Anne F. 
Miller; vice-presidents, Mr. S. H. 
Verplanck, Mrs. Charles Burrill, Mr. 
O. J. C. Rose: recording secretary, 
Mrs. Nellie Nares Partridge; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Sears: treasu- 
rer, Mrs. D. W. Hallenbeck; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Henry A. 
Wheat. These are among the leading 
citizens of Geneva. 

In the evening, at the Y. M. C. A., 
there was a public debate on suffrage, 
arranged by the P. E. Club. Miss 
presided Hon. Thomas Mott 
Osborne, ex-Mayor of Auburn and presi- 


dent of the George Junior Republic (a 
grand-nephew of Lucretia Mott), pre- 
|sented arguments against woman suf- 


|frage, and Miss Blackwell replied. 
Good music enlivened this meeting 
| alse. 
Warsaw. 
At the annual meeting of the War 


saw Political Equality Club, Mrs. 8. 


| B. Whitlock presided, and forty mem- 


hers were present. Mrs. Crossett gave 
an interesting account of the Nationa! 
Suffrage Convention which she attend- 
ed in Chicago, and there was a gen- 
eral discussion as to the program for 


another year, many subjects being 
suggested. It was voted to hold a 
summer entertainment at Mrs. Cros- 
sett’s home, the date not being de- 
cided upon. 

Mrs. G. S. Hurlburt was chosen 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this belief is that the female sex is 
more stable and more moral] than the 
male sex, because on it rests the re- 
sponsibility of the on-coming genera- 
tion. Six of the delegates from Provi- 


dence to the New York Conference on | 


International Arbitration were suffrag- 


ists. The three women leaders of the 
conference, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
| Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, and Rev. 


delegate to the Peace Convention in | 
New York, and delegates and alter- 
nates were elected to the County Po- 


| litical Equality Convention to be held 


Delegates, Mrs. 
Mrs. Laura 


in Perry on May 11th. 
Emery, Mrs. P. P. Bliss, 
B. Robinson, Mrs. Truman McConnell, 
Mrs. Charles Hain. Alternates, Miss 
Youmans, Mrs. Childs, Mrs. Keeney, 
Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Ballintine. Rey. 
Auna Howard Shaw will deliver an 
address. 

Otticers were elected «as 
President, Mrs. Ella Hawley 
first vice-president, Mrs. Carrie Ballin 
tine: second vice-president, Mrs. Ella 
Webster: third vice-president, Mrs. 
Anna W. Hawley: recording secretary, 


follows: 


Crossett;: 


Mrs. Cauffman; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Frances Lewis; treasurer, 
Mrs. Edith Hurlburt; superintendent 
of literature, Miss Harriet Smith; en- 
rollment committee, Mrs. Hain, Mrs. 
Emery, Mrs. Hutton, Mrs. Loman 
Whitlock, Miss Lora Hawley, Miss 
Inez Yeomans; executive committee, 
Mrs. Conable, Mrs. L. B. Robinson, 
Mrs. Harriet Humphrey, Mrs. Baird, 
|Mrs. S. B. Whitlock, Mrs. Harriet 
Knapp: hospitality committee, Mrs. 
Van Allen, Mrs. Brownell, Mrs. A. G. 
Monroe, Mrs. Childs, Mrs. Cushen, 


Mrs. Jenkins; membership committee, 
Mrs. Burr, Mrs. C. H. Fargo, Mrs. Har- 
Mrs. Coleman, Miss Paschke, 
Keeney, Dr. Cornell, Mrs. Me- 
Miss Crossett, Miss Harriet 


Miss 


Barber. 

The teachers’ equal pay Dill, 
had passed the Senate almost unani- 
mously, has also passed the Assembly 
by a sweeping majority. 


Rhode Island. 

Woman suffrage “pro and con,” ac- 
cording to the invitations sent out, was 
discussed at a meeting in the Church- 
ill House, Providence, April 18, by 
some 1%) women. The meeting was 
unuer the auspices of a Committee rep 
resenting various 
women, and several women spoke 
upon the topic, “Is Political Equality 
to be Desired?’ 

While the most extended speeches of 
the afternoon were made in opposition 
to the franchise for women, it was 
evident that the majority of those 
present were in favor of the ballot for 
their sex. The applause that greeted 
the arguments of the pro-suffrage ex- 
ponents and the objections voiced to 
remarks of the anti-franchise 
attested the fact that the 
greater part of the audience was seek- 


ing a chance to register opinions at 
the polls. 
The chairman of the committee of 


arrangements requested that the 
names of the speakers should not be 
published, as the meeting was held for 
freé discussion. That the 
was free could not be gainsaid. 
than once the advocates of “pro” and 
the defenders of “con” were upon the 
floor at the same moment. The news- 


More 





papers came in for considerable ad- 
verse comment. 
Miss Florence Garvin, in the Provi- 


| beth F. 


discussion | 


|}cleared $51.44. 


dence Journal, replies to an assertion | 


will have to 


more 


that 
want 


“women generally 
the suffrage much 


than | 


they now do before it becomes a prac- | 


” 


tical issue in polities. She says: 


The demand for woman suffrage 
has always been to a great extent on 
other grounds than the 
woman’s wish for or against. The 
woman suffrage movement is based 
on a belief in international arbitration 
and world organization. The terrible 
wars which have wrecked 


individual | 





which | 


| 


| 
| 


Anna Garlin Spencer, and.W. T. Stead, 
the British delegate, are prominently 
connected with the woman suffrage 
movement. 

If the world organization movement 
reaches any marked degree of suc- 


cess, the woman suffrage movement 
will be greatly advanced; the latter | 


depends to a great extent on the for- 
mer. The world will be a safer place 
for women when nations are account- 
able for their actions to a_ higher 
power. 

After reading the discussion of the 
New York Conference on what is prac- 


tical or non-practical between nations, | 


well to think for a moment that 
time is coming, however far dis 
tant, when we shall be citizens of the 
world. This thought, like a breath ot 
mountain air, lifts the spirit above the 
ordinary hope and care. However im- 
perfectly developed, the ideal, old as 
the Apostles, that the world may be 


it is 
the 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Katherine Cullom Ridgely, 
granddaughter of Senator Cullom and 
daughter of the comptroller of the 
currency, lately managed a comedy 
drama and netted $6,000 for a Wash- 
ington charity. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease, a few years 


ago a Populist speaker in Kansas, is; 


now a regular Sunday lecturer for one 
of the big ethical culture societies of 
New York. She was a strong supporter 
of Roosevelt during the last campaign. 


Hon. William Dudley Foulke, whose 
able advocacy of woman suffrage is 
well known to the readers 
Woman’s Journal, arrived in St. Pe- 
tersburg last week, to study the meth- 
ods of the Russian Parliament. 


Companion 
Perkins Gi'- 
articles on 
the Last 


In the Woman's Home 
for May, Mrs. Charlotte 
man begins a series of 
“The Progress of Women in 





} 


of the! 


Fifty Years,’’ writing first on the sub- | 
ject, “Politically.” This will be fol- 
jlowed next month by a review on 


one, is the greatest that the mind can | 


hold. Whatever the difference of opin- 
ion among the leaders of the New 
York Conference, not one of them can 
be accused of a low or sordid motive 
for his opinion. 

Wars have always been 
panied by the outraging of 


accom- 
women 


| and 


For a true picture of war, one must | 


go to Thackeray’s novels. The loath- 
some aspect of it is altogether left out 
of the school histories. While one can 
understand the motive for writers of 
school histories, nevertheless, these 
same writers have a great deal to an- 
swer for. as they have raised a gen- 





tration. If it were not so, the cause 

would now be farther advanced. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke for 

equal suffrage at a meeting held at 


Churchill House on April 25, 
the Suffrage Association. 
Everyone rose when she came in, and 
she received Rev. 
W. Kent presided. The other speakers 
Rey. A. G. Singsen, Amasa M. 
Frederick H. Jackson. 


under the 
nuspices of 
yeorge 


an ovation. 


were 
Eaton and Mrs. 





Pennsylvania, 

In Philadelphia, April 22, at a meet- 
ing of the New Century Guild, Miss 
Jane Campbell replied to remarks 
said to have been made by men op- 
posed to higher salaries for women 
teachers in the public schools. 

One of these opponents is alleged to 
have argued that female school teach- 
ers asked for higher salaries only be- 
cause they wanted to shirk the respon- 
sibilities of married life, and _ that 
“teaching was nothing but a system 
of subsidized celibacy.” 

“T am afraid the masculine enemies 
of higher salary for women are as logi- 
cal as many masculine arguments,” 
said Miss Campbell, “which are based 
purely upon emotion. We know very 
well that our economic position in the 
world demands that a certain propor- 
tion of women go to work, and most 
women work because they have to do 
so, and not because they want to give 
up the responsibilities of married life. 
If a certain proportion of our women 
did not work, and all expected to get 
married, they would be forced to adopt 
polygamy. Masculine logic so far has 
failed to show us a good reason for 
women teachers not receiving the same 
pay for the same work as men. Just 
at present we have to submit to a 


|great many things because we are 
legally classified as idiots and chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. Ida M. Rubican of Plymouth 


organizations of | 


! 


nations | 


Meeting read a paper showing the in- 
justice of a great city paying school- 
teachers lower salaries than policemen 
or firemen. 


The Norristown and Collegeville W. 
S. A. held its annual meeting April 
3, in Y. M. C. A. 
Two new members were added, mak- 
ing fifty. Mrs. Mary R. Livezey was 
elected president, Mrs. Sarah Simp- 
son, vice-president, Mrs. Martha Platt, 
recording secretary, Miss Ellen L. 
Thomas, corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Sarah H. Longstreth, treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Mary L. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Ada F. T. Dean, Mrs. Eliza- 
Hilles, Mrs. Ellen C. Jones, 
Mrs, William Archer. Delegates were 
elected to attend the County Conven- 
tion, to be held May 10 in Norristown 
Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, of Swarth- 
more, is expected to be one of the 
speakers. A cake sale on March 23 
A contribution of $10 
sent to “Mother National,” 
toward the memorial fund for Miss 
Anthony; $5.00 was contributed for 
State work, and $5.00 for county needs. 

my. Re Ee 


was 





Ohio. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw has been lectur- 
ing in Ohio. On the afternoon of April 
26 she had a parlor meeting in San- 
dusky for the Civie Club, to which the 
members had invited their friends. A 
large number expressed their intention 
of joining the Civic Club. Miss Shaw 
was at her best, and stirred her hear- 
ers deeply. ‘There was an enthusiastic 
meeting in Tremont, and there will 
be one in Clyde on May 3. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke at the 


and once or twice have nearly wrecked | political Equality League meeting held 


the United, States, have been due, it is 


jat the 
There | believed, to the non-enfranchisement | Church last week. 


were brief addresses from Rev. Mr.|of women in the past. The reason for | audience. Hon. Tom Johnson presided. 


Willson Avenue Methodist 


There was a large 


|the title of an interesting article by | 
Phoebe Wright in the April issue of 
the Modern World (Denver). Mrs. 


*“Domestically.” 


women, 


Peterson, of 
sister of the 


Clara Gottschalk 

Park, N. J., a 
pianist and composer 
has presented New Orleans 
splendid marble bust of him, 
some of his most valuable 
other mementoes. 


Mis. 
Asbury 
noted 
schalk, 
with a 
with 
decorations and 


“Colorado Women 


Mary C. @. Bradford contributes to the 
same number an article on “The 
Building of a State,” an account of the 


; '- | Oklahoma Constitutional Convention. 
eration that is indifferent toward arbi- | 


| 





parlor, Norristown. | 


Victoria of Spain is a great 


Brought 


qjueen 
trial to her maids of honor. 


|} up in England, she is a strong believer 
having | 


and insists on 


at all 


air, 
open 
almost 


in fresh 
This is 


windows hours. 


something 
Spain. 
Mrs. Ann Radle, who manages a 
farm near Belvidere, N. J., and, with 
the aid of her daughter, Miss Cathar- 
ine Radle, and a farmhand, gathers in 
the crops, celebrated her ninety-second 
birthday recently. She was 


Gott- | 


| deavor 


revolutionary § in| 


Legislators” is |“ dollar apiece from 
ing a . | cents apiece from children, will be col- 


A committee of the Texas Legisla- 
ture has investigated the condition of 
penitentiary convicts and made some 
painful discoveries regarding the 
women. They found about one hun- 
dred female convicts, mostly colored 
women, who were worked upon a 
farm and compelled to perform all 
manner of heavy labor, “out of all pro- 
portion to their health and strength.” 
When not at work, the women are 
crowded into an ordinary board build- 
ing that does not protect them from 
the cold in winter or the heat in sum- 
mer, or furnish them with any comfort 
on Sundays or at other times when not 
at work. The committee has protested 
against this condition as a disgrace to 
the State. 

Cornelia Fitzgerald, the beautiful 
and brilliant daughter of the late 
Bishop Fitzgerald, was a sweet singer, 
beloved by multitudes who had heard 
her. She died in her early youth, and 
is buried on the island of Penang. 
Penang in 1785 was given to an Eng- 
lish sea captain as a marriage portion 
with the King of Keddah's daughter. 
During 1898, 5,114 ships touched at 
this romantic and picturesque | little 
island, which is in the very middle of 
the great roadway of the nations. No 
ship passes around the world, either 
eastward or westward, without stop- 
ping there. At the Fitzgerald memorial] 
service, W. B. Palmore of the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate urged the erection 
of a monument over Cornelia Fitz- 
gerald’s grave. There was a warm re- 
sponse. Contributions, not to exceed 
adults or ten 


lected by churches and Ohristian En- 
societies and sent to W. B. 
Palmore, 1414 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 





HUMOROUS. 





Sabbath School Teacher—‘‘What does 
the parable of the Prodigal Son teach 
us?” Bobby Thickneck—‘Not to be 
fatted calves, ma’am.’’—Puck. 

First 


Chauffeur—“There’s a thing I 


| hate to run over, and that’s a baby.” 


Second Chauffeur—‘‘So do I: them 


| nurse-bottles raise Cain with tires.”— 
| Puck. 


surround. | 


ed by her three daughters and three | 


sons, as well as by her grandchildren | 
For nearly | 


and great-grandchildren. 
her entire life she has lived on the 
old homestead near the Belvidere iron 
mines. 





Mrs. William Starling Burgess, of 
Boston, is a regularly licensed pilot. 
She went before the board of steam- 


boat inspectors for the regular second- 
class examination, met all the require- 
secured the certificate of 
Mrs. Burgess will aid her 


ments and 


navigation. 


husband, Designer Burgess, in using a} 
| rated 

; | ments. 
Converse | 


small steamer. Miss Morgan of Phila- 
delphia and Mrs. Henry E. 
other women in 
have licenses. 


are two the United 


States who 


That the Fins are far ahead of several 
larger and more talked of nations is 
apparent in tneir school system, whose 
crowning point is the University of 
Helsingfors, with over a dozen lyceums 
and polytechnic schools. To all of 
these women are admitted. The nation 
has always had a passionate love for 
their country and for freedom. The 
men have a reputation for honesty, 
uprightness and generosity; they have 
always respected and esteemed wom- 
en, and their action in asking for 
womiun suffrage is in keeping witli 
their character. There is no doubt 
men and women will work together 
to their mutual benefit.—Springtield 
Republican. 


This woman suffrage experiment in 
Finland is unique and most remark- 
able. Linland might in some respects 
be likened to Scotland. It is a coun- 
try larger than the British isles, with 
a population of about two millions of 


| hardy, industrious and intelligent peo- 





| 
| 
| 


| 





ple. It has a good school system and 
to all its higher schools and its uni- 
versity women are admitted: so that 


there is no lack of education to fit the 
sex for suffrage and for the duties of 
office. If the experiment succeeds in 
Finland, it will be likely to give an 
impetus to the woman suffrage move- 
ment in the more advanced European 
states as well as in America. The 
“suffragettes” may even yet get the 
ear of Parliament.—Portland (Me.) Ex- 
press. 





Teacher (sternly)\—‘What were you 
laughing at, Robert?” 

Bobby—"I wasn’t laughin’, ma’am; 
my complexion puckered, that’s all.’”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


“Yes,” said Cassidy, “the poor lad’s 
gittin’ along purty well.” “But,” said 
Casey, “I thought ye said he was mor- 
tally injured.” ‘‘So he is, but his hurts 
ain't quite as mortal as they thought 
at first.”’—Philadelphia Press. 

St. Peter—‘‘Nay, nay! Thou knowest 
what is written—that it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom.” Cohenstein—‘But 
—so help me!-—efery cendt vos in my 
vife’s name!’’—Puck. 


The water-carts of Lowell are deco- 
with patent-medicine advertise- 

An Irishman from the rural 
districts looked at one the other day, 
andl remarked, “Faith, it’s no wondher 
Lowell is healthy, whin they wather 
the streets with sarsaparilla!”’ 


Nora, the new maid, had been told 
to tell callers that her mistress was 
not at home. “Is Mrs. Blank at home?” 
asked the first to arrive. “For this 
wan toime,” said Nora, “she ain’t. But 
the saints help her if you ask again 
I'll not loi twoice for annybody 
livin’.’—Home Magazine. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Governess, companion, or mother’s help- 
er.—A Smith College girl, 22 years of age, 
wants work for the summer, either as gov- 
for children, secretary, mother’s 
helper, or companion for elderly lady. A 
relative of the editors of The Woman’s 
Jourial, who has known her for years, 
writes: “She is trustworthy, quiet, help- 


erness 


; ful, and conscientious in her dealings with 


others. As a companion and watchful care- 
taker of some elderly person who wishes 
for reading aloud, and a cheerful, encour- 
aging presence, she would do well. When 


in high school she quite endeared herself 
to the aged and infirm mother of her 
boarding mistress, and later, when at 
Smith College, another infirm lady who 
boarded at the same house, said: ‘How 
shall I do without you? How can I get 
along?’ "’ Address H., eare Woman's Jour- 


nal Office. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal ‘of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephoné, Haymarket 662-4, 











Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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